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A NEW ROLE FOR THE UNIVERSITY 


MENTAL-HYGIENE CLINIC 


WITHIN recent years there has been a decided 
change in the constitution of the student body found 
The re- 
turn of the veteran, coupled with an increase in part- 
time students and special adult workshop groups, now 
makes the older student, who would have been out of 
place in a traditional prewar grade 13 to 16 college, 
not at all conspicuous 
students. 

In order to meet the demands of the increased di- 
versity of interest and ages represented in the current 
college student body, many special services have been 
developed. Among these the college or university 
mental-hygiene clinic has taken its place alongside the 
augmented student health service, employment service, 
recreational services, ete. 


on the modern college or university campus. 


among the usual younger college 


The university mental-hygiene clinic has had a re- 
spectable history in American higher education. Its 
chief function originally was usually the provision of 
vocational and educational guidance, but its role soon 
expanded to include the offering of such psycho- 


ARTHUR L. RAUTMAN 
CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGIST, THE UNIVERSITY 
OF NEW MEXICO 


logical services as would enable the individual stu- 
dent to adjust himself to the academic framework so 
that he might make the most effective use of his youth- 
ful and, in the main, untried abilities. This function 
of the guidance clinic is now well established, and its 
service of offering assistance to those who stand in 
need of help in order to earn the coveted degree is an 
accepted fact. 

During the past few years, however, this function 
has expanded into ever broader areas until the uni- 
versity mental-hygiene clinic has gradually become, 
in theory and in fact, one of the most respectable 
ways of obtaining service in the areas of mental hy- 
giene and psychotherapy. Students—often only half 
deliberately, it may be true—now frequently enroll 
for college work in order that they may have access 
to this type of personal assistance, because the uni- 
versity clinic offers the only possible means for them 
to secure such service. 
are adequate and available outside of the college 
framework, the cost of such consultations is usually 


Even when similar provisions 
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prohibitive for all except a very few, with the result 
that the university mental-hygiene clinic—a routine 
service provided for many student bodies—is being 
utilized to an ever-increasing degree. Social accept- 
ance, furthermore, is always a major consideration in 
the area of mental and emotional difficulties, and for 
most people consultation at a college or university 
center is less embarrassing and less objectionable than 
ordinary private or out-patient psychiatric care which 
usually involves visits to hospitals or other frankly 
psychiatric centers. 

Individuals in need of personal guidance or emo- 
tional rehabilitation, more often than is generally 
realized, now enroll in college, using general college 
work as occupational therapy, as it were, in an at- 
tempt to escape from difficult home or family situ- 
ations or in the vague hope that a change of interest 
and work will help them with their personal mal- 
adjustments. 

Other individuals with job dissatisfactions, result- 
ing in many cases from personal problems, also at- 
tempt to enter new fields of work, with the result that 
they enroll in colleges for the necessary additional 
training. Sometimes their personal difficulties drive 
them to seek ever higher levels of work, each requir- 
ing additional professional training. Such individ- 
uals often quit jobs of long standing, break up estab- 
lished homes, and go to college communities to start 
a new life. Sometimes they attempt to return to the 
more carefree life supposedly typical of the unen- 
cumbered college undergraduate; sometimes theirs is 
merely a revolutionary break with their old established 
way of doing things. 

Still others come to an institution of higher learning 
to give themselves a much-needed escape from an im- 
possible and involved work or home situation, to mark 
time until help comes or until the problem solves itself 
in one way or another. Others, too, enroll in college 
courses as a respectable way to sit out the semester- 
or year-interval between divorce decrees or as a trial 
separation. 

College enrollment as a stopgap between out-pa- 
tient therapy and a return to full social and family 
participation or as an attempt to try oneself in a free 
but still somewhat protected and selected environment 
is also not uncommon. Such moves are often even 
recommended by the family physician or, less fre- 
quently but still more commonly than one might be- 
lieve, by the privately practicing psychiatrist. 

A return for additional college work is also some- 
times recommended by parents in order to get a some- 
what difficult family member out from underfoot and 
into the traditionally “wholesome” college environ- 


ment. 
It is also not unknown, furthermore, for deans and 
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other administrative officers of colleges and univer- 
sities themselves to recommend strongly that a par- 
ticularly difficult and recalcitrant student try his aca- 
demic fortune at some sister institution! 


Some of these individuals with various types of 
problems come to a particular collegiate institution 
ostensibly for reasons of health: for their allergies, 
their head colds, or for the climate; or they may come 
because of stated special academic interests or for a 
variety of more or less legitimate reasons. Basically, 
however, their attempts at finding a solution in the 
area of academic work are merely symptoms of some 
more fundamental personal difficulty. 

Men who thus enter or return to college usually 
claim a purely occupational or professional motive for 
breaking up an established pattern of life and re- 
entering formal academic training. Frequently they 
claim to have evaluated their life and to have con- 
cluded that they were “not getting anywhere.” They 
feel that for some unknown reason “things have gone 
sour” and that their youthful dreams have all gone 
unsatisfied. The only way out which they have been 
able to see is through a return to school to secure 
more nearly adequate or more specific vocational 
preparation. In spite of their strongly professed 
vocational motives, however, their course selections 
are usually erratic—often in the general or even in 
the exotic areas of study. 

The woman who enrolls in college courses in an 
attempt to rehabilitate her life seems more intent, 
ordinarily, upon losing herself in intellectual work 
than upon finding herself vocationally. Most often, 
she has had little or no work experience upon which 
she can capitalize. She vaguely hopes that somehow 
several years of home making and her work with her 
own children have given her background experience 
for teaching or that her volunteer committee or 
charity work has given her entrée into professional 
social work. Usually, however, these women are un- 
able to advance beyond the general liberal-arts courses, 
since these have come to represent in many cases a 
continuation of college work begun in happier days. 

Whether the modern college can (or even wishes to) 
meet the challenge of this new portion of the student 
body depends, of course, upon the interpretation which 
is made of the function of higher education in our 
society. One would probably hesitate to recommend 
that the liberal-arts college or the undergraduate or 
graduate school of a university subordinate its time- 
honored objectives in order to become an adjunct to 
a mental-hygiene clinic—limiting its academic func- 
tion to that of occupational therapy, to keeping the 
student intellectually occupied while he finds his place 
in the social order. 

In favor of accepting the challenge thus so uncere- 
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moniously thrown at the college today is the fact that 
we are dealing in the main with a highly selected and 
intelligent clientele. On the whole, these individuals 
are well educated; they are well trained, bright people 
who have a definite problem with which they need 
help. The first step in rehabilitation therapy has 
usually already been accomplished in that, in most 
eases, the individual has been forced to recognize the 
existence of a difficulty and has taken definite steps to 
seek help. It is true that in many instances the area 
in which such a person feels his problem lies is merely 
a cover-up of the true problem, but nevertheless such 
an individual has already made much progress toward 
a readiness for directed therapy. 

Because a nation’s citizens do constitute its most 
valuable resource, people of this sort would seem to be 
worthy of the best efforts that society can give. The 
only legitimate question, then, seems to be where and 
how this help ean best be given. 

The stubborn fact remains that these students do 
enroll in our schools regardless of our attitude toward 
them. If mental-hygiene and rehabilitation work can 
be viewed as an added function of the college and uni- 
versity, rather than as a substitute for academic work, 
research, or professional training, such a psychothera- 
peutic function becomes more palatable. These stu- 
dents who are driven into our institutions of higher 
learning and our professional and graduate schools 
for personal reasons, because of their preoccupation 
with their personal problems, are usually unable to 
do suecessful academic work at any rate at that par- 
ticular time if left to their own devices. And even 
if they do complete the required course work (which 
they sometimes do brilliantly but erratically), they 
seem to be unable to profit genuinely from this train- 
ing. Although a small number may do excellent work, 
the instructor of such students often heaves a sigh of 
relief when the end of the term comes around. 

The immediate problem, therefore, appears to be a 
question of how the university as a whole can best 
serve these students, both now and later, without in 
any degree lessening its steady drive for optimum 
intellectual and professional development of the entire 
student body. 

Would it be possible to revise our thinking in this 
area and to cease considering our clinical efforts ex- 
clusively as an aid to the student’s course work, to 


view our primary task, instead, as being directed 
toward the student himself, making his personal and 
emotional rehabilitation the main function of the col- 
We would then need to 


lege in his particular case? 
consider his course—though it might include graduate 
seminars—as a therapeutic adjunct directed toward 
personal rehabilitation as our main immediate goal. 

Nor would this apparent reversal of the function of 
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the college and university be more costly to society 
in terms of time and money than is its present in- 
sistence upon exclusively academic goals. To say that 
the college cannot make budgetary provisions to play 
emotional nursemaid to what should be mature stu- 
dents is to neglect the past and present cost of our 
attempts to educate these people—cost, that is, in 
terms of dropped courses, grade failures, repeated 
courses, probations and suspensions, petitions, and 
endless administrative committee work, to say nothing 
of the daily “gripe” sessions at the end of each lee- 
ture or returned ten-minute quiz. Also to be con- 
sidered, furthermore, is the loss of time for everyone 
in the classroom while a professor painstakingly steers 
the discussion back to the original topic while the rest 
of the class sits in stoic but desperate silence. 

Our only alternative to the acceptance of this re- 
habilitation function by the colleges would seem to 
be an early and ruthless elimination of all students 
showing signs of possible emotional difficulties. It 
seems doubtful that such drastic weeding out would 
ever be tolerated by a society organized upon a re- 
spect for the human personality. 

Merely to eliminate these students from the campus 
best it 
simply transfer them to the larger social group, where 


would provide no real solution. At would 
some solution to their problems would still have to be 
reached. 

Throughout the development of American education 
the college and the university have assumed many 
quasi functions above and beyond the generally ae- 
cepted ones of vocational.or professional preparation 
and of liberal education. If exposure to matrimonial 
opportunities is an established function of the college, 
for example, why not rehabilitation after matrimonial 
or general personal disaster—a policy of help in re- 
covering from past failures and of learning how to 
avoid the emotional and social pitfalls of complex 
group living? 

If such students are to be accepted as a legitimate 
responsibility of our institutions of higher education, 
however, steps should be taken to minimize any un- 
necessary interference with the academic functions of 
the colleges. 

On the whole, the problem of dealing adequately 
with the student who comes to a university to recon- 
struct his life is one of early recognition. Early 
identification of these people is not difficult for the 
trained worker. Certain salient features appear with 
striking regularity in the histories of these indi- 
viduals. 

Such a student is usually an older individual. He 
has a history of work after high school or after col- 
lege; he has often transferred from another com- 
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munity or another school. Frequently his marital 
record is not clear, and his present plans generally 
represent a rather radical change from earlier school 
or occupational plans. 

More often than not, except for “getting more train- 
ing” he has very ill-defined vocational plans. Many 
of these confused individuals enroll in various courses 
merely to mark time; their academic schedules are 
likely to represent no well-planned course of action. 
Many enroll for graduate work admittedly as a means 
of escape from, or at least as a postponement of, the 
unpleasant realities of the workaday world. Others 
have no reason for continuing their college work ex- 
cept the vague hope of getting that ill-defined some- 
thing that a college degree is supposedly able to give 
or merely because it is one way that they can collect 
educational benefits which they consider their due. 

Such individuals often come to the university clinic 
to ask for vocational guidance but with the basic hope 
of being “discovered,” of having someone discern and 
help them with their more fundamental personal prob- 
lems. College vocational services, therefore, might 
well serve as one portal of entry to professional psy- 
chological services for these people. For them “voca- 
tional guidance” alone is futile. 

Administrative machinery must be developed which 
would not only provide adequate professional psycho- 
logical services for all who ask for it, but which is 
also capable of recognizing and providing easy access 
to help for those who stand in need of such services 
but who cannot or will not seek assistance. There are 
many easily read clues by means of which administra- 
tive officers can identify—either upon admission or 
as the semesters go by—the student who is probably 
in need of psychological guidance. Admission irregu- 
larities, unexplained gaps or striking peculiarities in 
personal or employment histories, confused marital 
records, histories of divorces past or pending, records 


Shorter Papers. 
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of dependencies—all of these may well be viewed by 
an alert administration as possible indicators of . 
need for special help. Overdependence upon specia] 
study techniques, demands for special consideration, 
or extra demands upon instructors, dropping of 
courses, and other academic irregularities, too, may 
well be viewed with a questioning eye. 

The essential thing to remember, if our remedia| 
work is to be effective (and also to keep at a minimum 
such a student’s nuisance value to his classmates and 
to the college as a whole), is that usually, in spite 
of his superficial bluster and the ostensible definite. 
ness in his demands, such a student is a defeated and 
a confused person. To subject such an individual to 
the additional unfortunate experience of failure by 
allowing him to flounder helplessly in the classroom, 
where younger students just out of high school can 
generally beat him at his own game, is to add un- 
necessarily and inexcusably to his already overwhelm. 
ing sense of loss and failure. Such a student needs 
psychological help early so that this additional defeat 
can be avoided and so that his school work can be- 
come part of a unified and planned program of re- 
habilitation. 

To those educators who view college work with its 
courses, its credits, and its grade points as a great 
eliminating machinery to separate those who can from 
the multitude who cannot, the suggestion that the 
modern college or university assume the additional 
function of an emotional rehabilitation center will 
have little appeal. 

Those educators, however, who feel that any efforts 
are justifiable which will enable some of the best 
endowed of our young and well-trained individuals 
to change from frustrated, ineffectual, neurotic mal- 
contents into socially useful leaders, will recognize 
an area of educational work deserving of our most 
sincere consideration. 





KREMLINISM AND THE PRESENT CRISIS 


RosBert WITHINGTON 


Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


PERHAPS it is possible to distinguish between a 
“Communist,” who believes in the Marxist doctrine 
without recognizing the rule of Moscow, and a 
“Kremlinist,” who, often with a vague idea of the 
economic and political implications of the theses sup- 
ported by Marx, Lenin, and (now) by Stalin, “fol- 


lows the party line.” But we tend to identify the 


two terms, and consider a Communist as one who 
would hand the control of American affairs over to 


a foreign power which seeks what may be called 
“earth control.” 

The teaching profession is exercised by laws and 
rules foreing it to swear allegiance to this country and 
sign affidavits to the effect that it is not Communist 
Every voter on registering, every ap- 
plicant for a passport, every naturalized citizen, has 
to take such an oath, and no one has ever objected 
(As The New York Times, cited by the editor of 
SCHOOL AND Society, July 15, 1950, p. 43, notes: “A 
Communist will always lie if the party’s interest de- 
mands it.”) Perhaps hesitation to refuse to admit 
that one is not a “Communist” may be taken as proof 


(Kremlinist). 
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that one is; if I say that I am neither Democrat nor 
Republican, but an Independent, it is not analogous 
to declaring, or refusing to declare, my relation with 
the Communist Party. If I refuse to accept orders 
from Moscow, I am not, strictly speaking, a Com- 
munist, whatever I may be in politics or economics, 
and I should not hesitate to say I am not. (Per- 
sonally, if I were asked to sign a statement that I was 
not, and never had been a Communist, I should do so 
with pride. The opposition of the Massachusetts 
teachers to the so-called “loyalty oath” seems to have 
died down; the objection was not so much to the oath, 
as to its special application to one group of citizens.) 
We are the slaves of words; one should be able to say, 
“T am not a Kremlinist.” 

Conditions in the universities of Washington and 
California have upset some of our colleagues—un- 
necessarily, it seems to me. It is obvious that “aca- 
demie freedom” involves “academic responsibility.” 
If a “Communist” teacher has to teach the science, 
art, and letters prescribed by the Kremlin, he has 
abandoned his independence; he cannot be a true 
scholar, and is, in consequence, an incompetent 
It is clear why “inadequate scholarship” 
was given as the reason for the dismissal of the Com- 
munist teacher noted in “The University of Cali- 
fornia and Loyalty” (SCHOOL aNnp Society, loc. cit.). 
The New Statesman and Nation may talk about “the 
heresies of the teacher,” and “the persecution of 
Profes- 
a noteworthy 
paper, “Heresy, Yes—But Conspiracy, No” to the 
New York Times Magazine (July 8, 1950, pp. 12 ff.) 
in which the difference is clearly marked. The Com- 
munist may be a heretic; the Kremlinist is a con- 
spirator, and that is why the distinction should be 
made. Today, the majority of “Communists” are 
conspirators. 

Most of us agree with President Eisenhower that 
Communism should be taught (not advocated) in our 
colleges and universities; but we should not advocate 
teaching conspiracy. Few of us would, I trust, 
recommend a “Kremlinist” colleague for a position 
in the academic world; rather we should advise him 
to seek another profession—in the USSR. In an 
earlier paper, Professor Hook has pointed out how 
often the Kremlin orders change, and the embarrass- 
ment of teachers who follow the party line blindly 
must be obvious. There are few Communists (and 
no Kremlinists, naturally) who dare to stand up 
against Moscow. 

Masquerading as an ideological theory, Communism 
has now become a political imperialism, reaching for 
power with a complete disregard of truth, justice, 
co-operation, and decency. It uses any means to bring 


teacher. 


heresy,” but what is involved is conspiracy. 
sor Hook has recently contributed 
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about its end. Kremlinists among us have come out 
(in small numbers) against our Korean program, but 
I have not noted any academicians among them. We 
recall the lesson of Munich and the futility of ap- 
peasement (a lesson which President Truman seems to 
have learned) ; we have a strong belief in the strength 
of moral force and a hope that even Stalin will learn 
to recognize it. It is well to correct any impression 
that many professors are Kremlinists; often a noisy 
minority gives the impression of being a majority. 
This is, perhaps, true in Russia also. What propor- 
tion of the Russians are active members of the Com- 
munist Party? What proportion of the people in 
(Our ad- 
vocates of “academic freedom” have not looked closely 
at the universities in satellite countries.) What pro- 
portion of the active Communists are periodically 
purged? 
would be active, if it occurred to them that they might 


the satellite states are active Communists? 


What proportion of our own Kremlinists 
be purged, once their usefulness was over? How 
many Kremlinists would be active, if they saw them- 
selves as bossed, rather than as bosses? How many 
of our colleagues who are Kremlinists would remain 
in the Party, if they saw their scholarship dictated 
by Stalin? These are questions for the profession, 
and for the “Communists,” to answer publicly. It 
is fortunate that the great majority of American 
teachers and scholars are not Kremlinists. 

Let us grant at once, with the editor of the New 
Statesman and Nation, cited by Mr. Kandel in the 
editorial above referred to, that a free university 
should be heterodox. Then let us ask how many of 
our teachers, giving both sides of a question, welcome 
divergence of opinion and really want their students 
to think for themselves. 
“academic freedom,” but how many teachers wanting 
it for themselves, give it to their students? And how 
many colleges and universities, admitting Kremlinists 
to their faculties (as scholars until they have proved 
themselves not to be), can afford to observe the class- 
rooms, with Gestapo thoroughness, to spot “Commu- 
nist” indoctrination? 
the “elash and correction” of their opinions in the 
market place of ideas? And does the “market-place 
of ideas” extend to their own examinations? In Eng- 
land, perhaps; but we have few “outside examiners,” 
and our students often study the idiosyneracies of 
their instructors rather than the subject matter of the 
course. 

Mr. Kandel’s position is that of The New York 
Times: “We want no Communists in our universities. 
But the test is not in a mouthful of words—it is in 
the character and personality, the observed teaching, 
of the faculty member.” The “observed teaching” 


It is all very well to prate of 


How many teachers welcome 
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does not emphasize a “faith in the ideals of democ- 
racy.” Or of sound scholarship. 


Or of “character and personality,’ 


which, as the 
late Dean Hellems observed years ago (“Estimating 
the Efficiency of Teachers,” in the Bulletin of the 
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AAUP, x: 


3, March, 1924; reprinted in “The King’s 
Market and Other Studies,” Boulder, Colo., 1929, pp, 


This 
is not exactly “spying.” Call it rather “intelligene 
We are the slaves of words. 


68 ff.), can be established outside the classroom, 


” 


: ” 
service. 


Educational Literature Review... 





THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS’ 


by and large, the wider and longer the general, 
the shorter the special education of teachers, the better. 
Too much attention has been paid to the technique of 
teaching; too little to ensuring that the teacher is a 
normally well educated person—C. E. M. Joad, ‘‘ About 
Education.’ ’2 
A tragie paradox: teaching is the most important pro- 
fession in a democracy, yet the education of teachers is 
the poorest of all professional departments ... amid 
unparalleled generosity to other professions, almost no 
one has thought it worth while to endow our schools of 
education. . Teachers colleges, it must also be ad- 
mitted, are poor in brains and distinction and in any 
eareful planning —Edwin R. Embree, ‘‘Should Teachers 
Be Educated ?’’s 
SEVERAL years ago, the American teacher and his 
plight captured public attention. As conditions im- 
proved in some respects, it became evident that there 
were other pressing problems to occupy the prominent 
pages of the newspapers and periodicals. One might 
venture an opinion that current lay concern with the 
teaching profession is confined to the question of loy- 
alty oaths. Unperturbed by the apparent neglect on 
the part of the general citizenry, the leaders of the 
pedagogical fraternity have continued to think and act 
along the lines of improving the preparation, inservice 


Of the nu- 


merous publications of varying length, quality, and 


education, and supervision of teachers. 


significance which have appeared since 1947, only 


about a score and a half can be discussed in the 
present article. 

Reviewers are prone to characterize too many books 
as belonging on every bookshelf. This department, so 
far as can be recalled, has infrequently made use of 
that 
made in the ease of “Unseen Harvests: A Treasury of 
Teaching,” edited by Claude M. Fuess and Emory S. 
Basford, headmaster emeritus and chairman of the 


English department, respectively, of Phillips Andover 


celebrated cliché. An exception must now be 


1 For an analysis of the literature of 1944-1947, see 
W. W. Brickman, ScHooLt anp Society, 66: 72-79, July 
26, 1947. : 


* London: Faber & Faber, 1945. Pp. 87-88. 


3 Pp. 32, 33, in A. E. Traxler, editor, ‘‘Goals of Ameri- 
ean Education’’ (Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Edueation, 1950). 


By 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Academy. This is an animated anthology of nove! 
essays on teachers, teaching, 
pupils, and related topics. The content embraces the 
very familiar (James Thurber’s “University Days” 
and Alphonse Daudet’s “The Last Class”), the un- 
familiar (“A Letter of Gratitude and Indebtedness,” 
by Thomas Wolfe), the humorous (Mr. Dooley and 
Stephen Leacock), and the profound (A. N. White. 
There is no point arguing about errors of 


excerpts, poetry, and 


head). 
inclusion or omission; the reader should be grateful 
for an extremely interesting, entertaining, inspiring, 
and edifying volume of a type rare in pedagogical 
literature. The introductory paragraphs to each se- 
lection are very helpful, as is the author index. 

In 1943, Benjamin Fine received the Pulitzer Prize 
for his exposé in The New York Times of the teaching 
of American history, an action that was regarded with 
mixed feelings by the historians. A greater degree of 
enthusiasm would have resulted if Dr. Fine had been 
awarded instead the Pulitzer Prize for his series of 
twelve articles on the educational crisis of 1946-47. 
These articles in expanded form were subsequently 
published under the sensational caption, “Our Chil- 
dren Are Cheated.” Here are portrayed the shock- 
ing educational conditions which Dr. Fine, education 
editor of the Times, observed on his cross-country tour. 
The major subject of discussion throughout the book 
is the teacher problem in practically all its phases. 
Properly enough, Fine points up the danger to democe- 
racy in a situation where educational conditions are 
at a nadir. Most educators will probably agree with 
his recommendations towerd remedying the deplorable 
state of the American school, although some will shud- 
der at his shallow interpretation of teaching methods 
(p. 233). For all his journalistic competence and his 
successful completion of a doctoral thesis, Fine has not 
yet outgrown his habits of factual inexactitude (e.g. 
pp. 36, 107, 200). 

The impact of wartime and postbellum social, eco- 
nomic, and political developments on teacher education 
in Great Britain is the underlying theme of three small 
books. Principal R. W. Rich of the Leeds Training 
College surveys the place of “The Teacher in 3 
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Planned Society.” With the air of a pedagogical 
Columbus, Mr. Rich announces: “Edueation is no 
longer simply a matter of teaching certain ‘subjects’ 
or imparting certain skills or giving simple religious 
or moral instruction. There is need for a greater 
awareness on the part of the teacher of the relation- 
ship between his work and the nature and claims of 
the society in which his pupils will live their lives” 
(p.18). He pleads for a nonregimented, co-operative 
teaching situation, but also warns against “soft peda- 
gogy.” On the whole, his book seems to represent an 
attempt to fortify traditional values with modern ap- 
proaches. How to raise the standards of the pro- 
fession is the objective of the well-known H. C. Dent 
in “To Be a Teacher.” In an informal manner, the 
author analyzes the knotty problems of teacher edu- 
cation and pays special attention to the qualifications 
of a good teacher. Among his more intriguing sug- 
gestions is the requirement of at least three-years’ non- 
educational occupational experience. Mr. Dent is for 
dynamie scholarship, a careful program of teacher 
preparation, and a profession organized “as a hier- 
archy based on professional merit” (p. 94). His self- 
deprecatory statement that his book is “slight, sketchy, 
and... superficial” (p. 9) is not to be taken at face 
value. The third little book, “Into the Breach,” by 
Loveday Martin, is a clear and detailed exposition of 
Britain’s Emergency Training Scheme for Teachers. 
American educators will find in this booklet many in- 
teresting experiences which can be compared to devel- 
opments on this side of the Atlantic. 

The importance of the orientation course in edu- 
cation is recognized in a large measure by the avail- 
ability of some half-dozen new and revised textbooks, 
nearly all of them following a similar pattern. 
Among the omnipresent content are such topics as 
American educational history, school administration 
and organization, school personnel and problems, and 
education as a profession. Yet there are some differ- 
ences which serve to distinguish one book from an- 
other. The second edition of “Introduction to Amer- 
ican Public Education,” by Chris A. De Young, pro- 
fessor of education and former dean at Illinois State 
Normal University, shows little variation from the 
original edition other than some fresh textual matter 
and new footnotes. It retains the qualities of thor- 
ough coverage of the subject, clarity of presentation, 
helpfulness of study aids, and excellence of illustra- 
tions. Such characteristics were evidently responsible 
for the selection of this volume for translation into 
Italian and German. Of special significance is the 
final chapter on controversial issues and trends in 
American education. In some instances, unfortu- 
nately, Dr. De Young merely quotes excerpts from 
contrasting opinions and offers little or no analysis 
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(e.g., pp. 576-579). Other lapses which are not 
serious enough to detract from the value of this book 
are the tendency to use photographs for the indoctri- 
nation of an educational ideology (p. 362) and the 
relatively few slips in proper names (¢.g., pp. 229, 
316, 359, 457). 

The distinctive features of “American Publie Edu- 
cation,” by Hari R. Douglass, director of the College 
of Education at the University of Colorado, and Cal- 
vin Grieder, professor of education at the same institu- 
tion, are the well-written historical chapters, the first- 
rate photographs, and the descriptions of education in 
foreign countries for comparison with the American 
system. The material on England, U.S.S.R., China, 
and Mexico is more satisfactory than that on France, 
Germany, and Japan. The book’s content represents 
otherwise the usual knowledge offered to beginning 
students of education, and it may be used with advan- 
tage in the orientation and refresher courses. The 
chapter on problems and trends is rather pedestrian 
when it should have been dynamic and challenging. 
The chapter bibliographies are ample, the study-dis- 
cussion questions range from the thought-arousing 
to the mechanical, and the proofreading of proper 
names is far above the average of the textbooks in the 
Douglass Series in Education. 

The third edition of the conventionally titled “A 
First Course in Education,” by Ward G. Reeder, pro- 
fessor of education at the Ohio State University, 
stresses philosophical foundations and the teaching- 
learning process. Nearly one third of the space is de- 
voted to teaching as a profession, but a good deal of 
the content overlaps eonsiderably, as in similar text- 
books, with material taught in other courses in educa- 
tion. The solid subject matter, the well-phrased dis- 
cussion questions, and the concisely annotated bibliog- 
raphies, however, make the volume a very useful one 
for the prospective teacher. The accompanying work- 
book which Dr. Reeder has also revised, “Outlines and 
Exercises for a First Course in Education,” recapitu- 
lates some of the discussion questions, adds new ones, 
and furnishes many objective tests without keys. It is 
noteworthy that quite a number of the test items are 
of the variety castigated by Progressive educators as 
merely factual and as encouraging mere memoriza- 
tion. 

Also in its third edition is “Education in a Demoe- 
racy,” by Alonzo F. Myers, chairman of the depart- 
ment of higher education at New York University, 
and Clarence 0. Williams, professor of education at 
the Pennsylvania State College. For its small size 
the volume covers with some thoroughness such areas 
as the philosophical and sociological foundations and 
the chief problems facing American education. On 
the other hand, the paragraphs on foreign education 
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(pp. 216-220) are too skimpy to be of any value. It 
is refreshing to find a section on Essentialism (pp. 
127-131), even though it is chiefly made up of long 
quotations from the late William C. Bagley. Among 
the book’s assets are reproductions of cartoons, stimu- 
lating study problems, extensive reading references, 
and a long, if not entirely complete, index. The ele- 
ment of overlapping is often in evidence. 

A very detailed presentation of the instructional 
responsibilities and related acitvities of the teacher is 
given in the second edition of “The Teacher and 
School Organization,” by Leo M. Chamberlain, vice- 
president of the University of Kentucky, and Leslie 
W. Kindred, professor of education at Temple Uni- 
versity. Considerable attention is also paid to the 
administrative structure of the American educational 
system and to the problems of the teaching profession. 
There is little of background of an historical or philo- 
sophical nature, however. The index is thoroughgoing 
and the bibliographies are competently annotated. 

Perhaps the most elementary of the current group 
of introductory textbooks is “The Teacher and His 
Work,” by George Gould and Gerald A. Yoakam, pro- 
fessors of education at the University of Pittsburgh. 
This book consists of short chapters on the history, 
philosophy, and sociology of American education, as 
well as on administration and organization. Particu- 
lar stress is laid on the teacher’s qualifications and 
problems. This volume would have been ideal from 
the standpoint of limited overlapping with subject 
matter to be studied later, but it is too frequently 
superficial. The study and discussion questions con- 
tain too many factual items, while the short bibliogra- 
phies are surfeited with older references. 

A good sign is the growing concern of educators 
connected with teacher-education institutions with the 
questions of student teaching. The literature in the 
representative professional periodicals reflects this 
interest.4 Probably the leading textbook in this field 
during the past decade was “Student Teaching,” by 
Raleigh Schorling, late supervisor of student teaching 
at the University of Michigan. The second edition of 
this excellently organized, instructively illustrated, and 
functionally presented volume is correlated with the 
publisher’s unusual series of films and filmstrips on 
teaching methods and problems. The student teacher 
is enabled to get specific suggestions with regard to 
classroom management, discipline, methodology, evalu- 
ation, and other matters of pertinence to the effective 
direction of the educative process in elementary and 
secondary schools. Adequate attention is bestowed 
upon the professional status and growth of the 
teacher. The friendly, direct style indicates that Dr. 

4 Excellent bibliographies and helpful articles may be 


found in the yearbooks of the Association for Student 
Teaching. 
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Schorling wrote primarily for the student teacher and 
not for his professor or critic teacher, although these 


worthies can also profit by reading the volume. The 
pedagogical apparatus includes writing assignments, 
discussion questions, and chapter bibliographies which 
are often collections of vivaciously worded reviews in 
miniature (e¢.g., p. 226). 

Another substantial contribution along these lines 
is “Student Teaching in the Elementary School,” by 
James B. Burr, Lowry W. Harding, and Leland B. 
Jacobs, all of the department of education at the Ohio 
State University. The student teacher is guided 
through the initial steps and is then furnished with 
concrete guidance through the maze of modern teach- 
ing practices and with a basis for professional im- 
provement. Like the Schorling book, this volume 
contains excellent photographs, bibliographies with 
superior annotations, and ideas for discussion. In 
addition the authors have supplied clear criteria for 
self-evaluation by the student teacher. The style is 
well suited to the reader, but is somewhat more formal 
than that employed by Schorling. 

Practicing teachers have not been neglected in the 
recent writings on teacher improvement. In “The 
Theory and Practice of Teaching,” Ernest E. Bayles, 
professor of education, University of Kansas, con- 
siders the psychological theory underlying the learn- 
ing process and briefly describes specifie practices on 
all levels of instruction, from the elementary school to 
the university. Over half the book deals with method- 
ology in a manner which draws upon the pertinent 
theory. In general, the material is interesting and 
useful for the teacher in service and for those still 
undergoing student teaching. A less verbalistic form 
of prose would have made it of greater utility. Doe- 
toral eandidates and professors whose hatred of 
tongues other than the English is not too ingrained 
will be enlightened by the hints for the rapid acquisi- 
tion of reading ability in foreign languages (pp. 296 
301). The factual errors are rare (¢.g., p. 270). 

A modest little book with a modest title, but with 
an ambitious scope, is “Some Principles of Teaching.” 
Written by the assistant superintendent of the San 
Francisco public schools, Harold Spears, this publi- 
cation outlines the purposes of the school, the psy- 
chology and methods of instruction, the curriculum, 
school administration and organization, and other 
topics in less than 150 small-size, well-spaced pages 
enlivened by ubiquitous, delightful—and ideologically 
overloaded—drawings. As with the Bayles book, from 
which it differs by being less wordy and illustrative, 
but more pointed, this booklet is intended to appeal 
to all teachers regardless of level of service or of 
experience. Most of the 89 principles are followed 
by a brief and bright exposition. Apart from the 
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few that are platitudinous (¢.g., p. 83), these do not 


suffer by constant repetition. 

In revising “An Introduction to Teaching and 
Learning,” Gerald A. Yoakam of the University of 
Pittsburgh and Robert G. Simpson of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology thought it advisable to change 
the title to “Modern Methods and Techniques of Teach- 

The content, on the whole, does not seem to 
have undergone a radical change. The authors sub- 
scribe to the democratic philosophy of education, to 
“an essentially organismic view of the learning proc- 
ess’ (p. v), and to “a position midway between the 
extremes” of Progressivism and traditionalism (p. 43). 
There is much meat on virtually all elements of the 
teaching-learning process. The study questions are of 
mixed merit, but the reading references are briefly 
annotated. The practice of verbal economy and 
ereater care in the spelling of proper names (e.g., pp. 
240, 253, 311) would have made this volume even bet- 
ter than it iss What puzzles this writer is how this 
publication differs essentially from the standard text- 
books on methods of teaching in the elementary school. 

Another writer who believes in the utility of the 
older teaching procedures, in addition to the activity- 
project techniques, is Charles E. Holley, sometime pro- 
fessor of secondary education, University of Idaho. 
His recently revised “The Teacher’s Technique,” 
which appeared originally in 1922, offers the essen- 
tials of methodology stripped of unnecessary verbiage. 
Dr. Holley is especially interested in the Morrison 
plan (pp. 129-141), but he also describes a variety 
of methods. Each chapter is followed by a short sum- 
mary, study exercises, and concise reading lists which 
could have been improved by the addition of more 
recent references. 

Teachers do not have to depend on the conventional 
type of book on teaching problems and procedures; 
they may locate without difficulty a number of pub- 
lieations which approach the subject in an off-the- 
beaten-path style. Illustrative of this type is “Our 
Teachers Mold Our Nation’s Future,” by Geraldine 
Saltzberg, chairman of the English department, James 
Monroe High School, New York City. Intending her 
book “to fill some of the gaps between theory and 
practice” (p. vii), the author discusses and illustrates 
anecdotally the basic attitudes and practices which 
would aid the growth of both the teacher and pupil. 
Numerous hints of value emerge from the various 
chapters, even if they are sometimes submerged in 
traditional terminology. The modern-minded may be 
repelled by the advocacy of obedience by children (p. 


5 Professors Yoakam and Simpson have also prepared 
a workbook in conjunction with their text: ‘‘ Directed 
Study and Observation of Teaching’? (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1949). See also J. H. Panton, ‘‘Modern Teach- 
ing Practice and Technique’’ (London: Longmans, Green, 
1947), for a British treatment of this area. 
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45) and by other ideas which rarely find their way 
into the current pedagogical literature. It cannot be 
said that the author is very profound or that she 
avoids overplaying a good hand. (The saw that we 
must teach the pupil rather than the subject comes 
up for air every few pages or so.) Many teachers 
will find inspirational and suggestive material be- 
tween the covers of Miss Saltzberg’s book, but at least 
one of them is convinced that what she has written 
is a well-meaning and serviceable, but rather amateur- 
ish, effort. 

An unusual treatment of teaching methods on the 
college level is featured in “This Is Teaching,” a con- 
tinuous dialogue involving 17 graduate students in a 
15-session seminar in applied psychology. Written by 
Mabel I. Rasey, professor of educational psychology 


’ 


at Wayne University, this volume attempts “the trans- 
lation of psychiatric concepts to educational practice” 
(p.x). Together with their instructor, “Dr. Randall,” 
the students draw upon their varied backgrounds and 
experiences (e.g., “Mildred Hanover,” a teacher of 
“lower grade literature,” p. 13) to point up the psy- 
chologically most satisfying procedures of teaching in 
college and in other types of schools. There is very 
little resemblanee in the content of the seminar to 
applied psychology as taught by Poffenberger, Burtt, 
Husband, and other recognized specialists in that field, 
but such an objection may well be hooted down as a 
reversion to antediluvian subject matter. Dr. Rasey 
is courageous to demonstrate what she regards as the 
ideal method of college teaching, but, in spite of the 
imprimaturs of Kilpatrick and others on the dust 
jacket, her book will hardly inspire confidence in the 
liberal-arts ranks that anything of substance is taught 
in courses in education. 

A specialized compilation of essays, “The Teacher 
in the Catholic Secondary School,” edited by the Rev- 
erend Michael J. MeKeough, associate professor of 
education at the Catholic University of America, ad- 
dresses itself mainly to administrative problems affect- 
ing the teacher. In the opening essay on the philoso- 
phy of the Catholic teacher, the editor laments that 


because many of our Catholic teachers have taken Edu- 
cation courses in places like Columbia, there has been 
through them an infiltration of positivistic philosophy 
into our Catholic schools. It may be that the desire to 
appear modern, to please accrediting agencies, to com- 
pete with other non-Catholic educational institutions, to 
secure the help of worldly minded patrons, we have com- 
promised our Catholic philosophical ideals. The poison 
of Instrumentalism so permeates the educational atmos- 
phere today, that only by placing positive antidotes to it, 
can we hope to escape its influence (p. 5). 


The various contributors, in general, indicate by their 
ideas, terminology, and references, that they do not 
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exclusively draw their inspiration from Catholic edu- 
cational philosophy. 

The field of supervision, which is an indispensable 
element in teacher education, has of late been the 
recipient of much attention by the proponents of 
group dynamics. The recent writings contain, at the 
very least, some allusion to this practice, or, at the 
most, are dedicated to its furtherance. One sample of 
the latter type is “Group Processes in Supervision,” 
a symposium prepared by a committee under the chair- 
manship of Lavone E. Hanna, associate professor of 
education, San Francisco State College. This pam- 
phlet begins with the chairman’s ideas of what the 
democratic school is like, describes the democratic 
group methods, and then devotes about half its space 
to accounts of group supervisory practices in action. 
The contributors have the unfortunate tendency of 
identifying democratic educational practice exclusively 
with the dicta of group dynamics. The bibliography 
is brief, but representative. 

A more extended application, less tendentious in 
tone, of the principles of group dynamics to super- 
vision is made by Kimball Wiles, recently appointed 
head professor of secondary education, University of 
Florida, in “Supervision for Better Schools.” In- 
formally, but not breezily, the author explores the 
nature of supervision from the standpoints of skill 
in leadership, human harmony, group co-ordination, 


Plentiful 


examples are given and the major specific suggestions 


personnel administration, and evaluation. 


are briefly recapitulated at the end of each chapter. 
The bibliography is adequate but omits some outstand- 
ing references, a few of which are abstracted in the 
appendix. A special word of commendation should 
be bestowed upon the publisher for the lively format. 

Like group dynamics, the method of nondirective 
counseling, which was introduced by Carl R. Rogers 
of the University of Chicago, has made some inroads 
into educational practice. The application of the non- 
directive approach (“client-centered counseling”) to 
the classroom, together with a contrast between the 
traditional and the new techniques of educational 
guidance, is the theme of “Teacher Counseling, 
Dugald S. Arbuckle, director of student personnel at 
Boston University. Defining counseling as the process 


” 


by 


by which “the counselee comes to understand himself 
so that he can work out the answers to his own prob- 
8), the author presents actual counseling 


The under- 
lying point of his technique is that the teacher should 


lems” (p. 
interviews and analyzes them critically. 


be a counselor, friend, and personnel worker, rather 
than a policeman, detective, or judge. Dr. Arbuckle 
makes clear the difference between directive and non- 


directive counseling, but tends to simplify excessively 
the distinction between the traditional and the “new” 
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The latter is defined somewhat exclusively 


teacher. 
as “an individual who possesses a firm belief that hjs 
job is to assist children to help themselves towar; 
optimum adjustment in their daily tasks of living, noy 
and throughout their lives” (p. 111). Teachers, bot}, 
“new” and traditional, will derive much profit froy 
this book. The occasional dogmatism (¢.g., p. 159 
should not be allowed to obscure its positive contriby. 
tion toward better educational service. 

The most systematic and thorough work in re 
years on the improvement of teaching performane | 
is “Instructional Supervision,” by William T. Mel. 
chior, professor of education at Syracuse Universit; 
It is difficult to think of any phase of supervision 
(“oversight of the instructional program,” p. 3 
which the author has overlooked. Libraries, work 
shops, mutual observation, planning conferences, cur. 
riculum change, and many other devices are treated in 
full detail and with ample bibliographical support 
To be sure, group dynamics is well represented, but 
as an aid to effective supervision, rather than as a 
fetish.® 

The proceedings of the 1949 conference of the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and Profes. 
sional Standards, NEA, are recorded in “The Teaching 
Profession Grows in Service.” More than two dozen 
practitioners of the arts of teaching and supervising 
discourse briefly on various problems connected with 


I 


the inservice improvement of teachers. Each essay 


concludes with suitable recommendations, some of 


which do not rise above the commonplace. 
Only a few words of characterization are availab 
for the numerous pamphlets’? which have been pre. 


6 For a critical examination of the methods and claims 
of group dynamics, see ‘‘Group Dynamics—Hope or 
Hoax?’’ Quarterly Journal of Speech, vol. 36, Febru 
ary, 1950, pp. 34-38, by Robert G. Gunderson of Oberlir 
College. The April, 1950, issue contains a reply 
Frank Haiman and a counter-critique by Professor Gu 
derson. 

7The following pamphlets should be of interest: \ 
B. Booth, chairman, ‘‘Helping the Teacher of Englis 
through Supervision’’ (Chicago: National Council 0 
Teachers of English, 1949) ; I. Bildersee, chairman, ‘‘T! 
Newly Appointed Teacher’’ (New York: Bureau of Pu 
lieations, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1950 
‘¢Employment Outlook for Elementary and Secondar 
School Teachers’’ (Bulletin No. 972, U. S. Departmen! 
of Labor; Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1949) ; R. W. Richey and W. H. Fox, ‘‘An Anal; 
sis of Various Factors Associated with the Selection 0: 
Teaching as a Voeation’’ (Bloomington: Division of Fi 
search and Field Services, Indiana University, 1948 
‘¢Teachers in the Public Schools,’? NEA Research Bul 
letin, XXVII, December 1949, pp. 127-159; M. W. Essex 
chairman, ‘‘ Teachers’ Oaths and Related State Requir 
ments’’ (Washington, D. C.: NEA, 1949); H. Benjamii 
chairman, ‘‘Grand Prairie, Texas’’ (Washington, D. € 
NEA, 1949) ; ‘‘ Wanted: 30,000 Instructors for Commu 
ity Colleges’’ (Washington, D. C.: American Council 01 
Edueation, 1949) ; and H. W. Greene, editor, ‘‘ Educating 
for Community Participation’’ (Institute: West Virgin 
State College, 1948). The Delta Kappa Gamma Bulletin 
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pared on the various aspects of teacher education. 
Dean Laurence D. Haskew of the School of Education, 
University of Texas, is responsible for three such 
publications. In one he evaluates present practices 
and advances proposals for “Improving the National 
Leadership for Teacher Education.” In a second 
pamphlet he discusses the values, methods of forma- 
tion, and procedures of administering “The Educa- 
tional Clinie.” This is a new teacher-education device 
“used for adding to the professional equipment of 
educational workers” (p. v). What has happened to 
the “workshop”? “State Councils on Teacher Edu- 
eation,” edited by Dean Haskew, describes the genesis, 
organization, and operation of an idea whereby in- 
dividuals representing the various agencies concerned 
with the improvement of teacher education and pro- 
fessional standards within a given state pool their 
resources and experiences for the advancement of 
educational service. 

An important contribution to the scientifie deter- 
mination of what makes a good teacher is the mono- 
graph, “The Measurement and Prediction of Teaching 
Efficiency,” by A. S. Barr, professor of education at 
the University of Wisconsin, and others. The authors 
outline the procedures and results of 38 research 
studies and summarize the findings. The introduction 
points out shortcomings in the techniques of experi- 
mentation and suggests several reforms, such as bet- 
ter record systems, more careful interpretation of 
correlation coefficients, and more precise definitions of 
teaching efficiency. The summary of the studies and 
the 138-item bibliography, not to speak of the authors’ 
evaluative comment, make this a very valuable publi- 
cation not only for the betterment of teaching effi- 
ciency, but also as a guide to future research. Pro- 
fessor Barr, it should be added, has devoted many 
years to the study of this problem and has produced 
and directed numerous studies. 

To some extent, “The Evaluation of Teaching,” by 
Dwight E. Beecher, research associate, New York 
State Education Department, covers the same ground. 
Beginning with J. L. Meriam’s study of teaching effi- 
ciency (1905) Dr. Beecher summarizes the salient 
experimental efforts at appraisal and then concen- 
trates on the techniques of measuring pupil reaction. 
He concludes that the pupil-reaction studies reveal a 





Winter, 1950, contains descriptions of teachers’ organi- 
zations in several countries. ‘‘Find Your Own Fron- 
tier,’’ by M. Margaret Stroh (Austin, Tex.: Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society, 804 Littlefield Building, 1948) is guide 
to the teaching profession; Shields MelIlwaine’s ‘‘ Plain 
Talk about Teachers Colleges’? (Albany: New York 
State College for Teachers, 1947) is a provocative critical 
analysis. R. H. Morrison and S. D. Winans summarize 
a questionnaire study on ‘‘Choosing Teaching as a Ca- 
reer’’ (Trenton: Department uf Education, State of New 
Jersey, 19499). 
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consistent pattern of findings and that “if 30,000 boys 
and girls react similarly to certain teacher behaviors, 
it must certainly follow that these strategie behaviors 
deserve serious consideration by the teacher as well 
as by all who attempt to evaluate the latter’s effee- 
tiveness” (p. 63). The remainder of this useful study 
consists of the devising of a scale to rate effective 
teacher behavior and a series of recommendations for 
the development of a teacher-evaluation program. 
The bibliography requires supplementation. 

Notice should be taken of the constantly improving 
yearbooks of the Association for Student Teaching. 
The 1948 volume, “Professional Laboratory Experi- 
ences,” produced under the direction of E. M. Tan- 
ruther of Miami University (Oxford, Ohio), offers 
specific information on how laboratory schools can 
contribute to the effective preparation of prospective 
teachers. Of considerable professional merit is the 
1949 edition, “The Evaluation of Student Teaching,” 
edited by Paul R. Grim of the University of Min- 
The entire yearbook reflects the conscious- 
Both yearbooks 


nesota. 
ness of the importance of research. 
contain clearly annotated guides to the current litera- 
ture. 

Those interested in lighter educational fare about 
the problems of the teacher* might be induced to read 
two autobiographical accounts by teachers in back- 
ward rural areas. Jesse Stuart pulls no punches 
(in fact, he-delivered many of them in and out of 
school) about his profession in “The Thread That 
Runs So True.” Starting in his teens as a one-room 
schoolmaster in Lonesome Valley, Kentucky, Stuart 
proceeded to climb the professional ladder and at- 
tained successes and failures as high-school teacher, 
principal, and superintendent. Despite continual dis- 
couragement derived from the machinations of re- 
ligious school-board members, poverty, polities, and 
other sources, he managed to stick to his teaching and 
to maintain an optimistic faith about the educational 
process. Even when he marries the girl he has dated 
for seventeen years since adolescence and leaves the 
classroom for a sheep farm and the literary life, one 
has the feeling that his faith in education still per- 
sists. Certainly, he gives the impression that, not- 
withstanding the serious difficulties facing the rural 
teacher, educational work is of paramount importance 
toward an improved society. Successful in belles 
lettres (“Taps for Private Tussie” et al.), Mr. Stuart 
knows how to capture and hold his reading publie. 
His narration of a battle between teacher and pupil 

8 A selected and briefly annotated bibliography, ‘‘The 
Teacher in Fiction,’’ has been prepared by Antoinette 
Ciolli, Brooklyn College Library (Brooklyn, N. Y.), 1949. 
Edueators of teachers should read Virgil Scott’s ‘‘The 
Hickory Stick’? (New York: Morrow, 1948), and note 
especially the comments about education courses (pp. 95, 
99, 106, 607-608). 
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(pp. 11-15) is as gory a tale as this writer has ever 
seen, and it is fortunate for rural education that Mr. 
Stuart is built along gridiron proportions. Perhaps 
the best way of describing this volume is to use the 
author’s own words. Referring to pedagogical writ- 
ings, he states that he prefers “a red-blooded book 
with plenty of guts in it, instead of bloodless, dry-as- 
dust pamphlets” (p. 196). 

Joseph Nelson’s “Backwoods Teacher” deals with 
rural teaching in the Ozarks in a more restrained 
style. The problems and discouragements are similar, 
but the author ends his book on a note of ultimate 
optimism. He turns down a better-paying position 
when he learns that, contrary to his premonition and 
to all exterior signs, his community invites him to 
remain as teacher for another year. 

In closing, it is superfluous to remind educators 
that the quality of the teacher is the sine qua non of 
an effective educational system. Many more reforms 
than better recruitment practices, elevation of mate- 
rial standards, the proliferation of pedagogical catch- 
phrases, and the multiplication of courses in educa- 
tion’® are required. For one thing, it is high time 
for educators to pay more than tongue service to the 
For another, it 
is necessary to give adequate recognition to the de- 
velopment of the teacher as a scholar."! 


cultural equipment of the teacher. 


Too many 
tons of pedagogical publications have been released on 
the professional preparation of the teacher. For the 
profession to neglect balancing the teacher’s training 
is to remain in a state of astigmatism and to invite 
the continuance of public and academic disrespect. 
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INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 
IN EDUCATION 

One of the essential needs, if international co-opera- 
tion in education is to be successfully promoted, is the 
establishment of some recognized medium for the ex- 
change of knowledge and information. A study of 
recent statistical reports, published by UNESCO and 
UN, forcibly brings to the focus of attention the need 
of information that is up to date and comparable. 
In a Summary Report on the Inter-American Seminar 
on Illiteracy and Adult Education, the Working 
Group on Documentation and Statistics opened its 
report with the following sentence: 

The paper entitled ‘‘Statistical Documentation on 
Illiteracy and Education in America’’ prepared by the 
Inter-American Statistical Institute (IASI), although 
representing a notable effort of joint documentation, of 
necessity had to use the statistics of the different coun- 
tries, which in the majority of cases, could not yield 
comparable data. 


These words adequately describe the difficulty of 
making comparable strides in any aspect of educa- 
tion. In the two reports recently published by UN— 
the “Statistical Yearbook, 1948,” and the “Demo- 
graphic Yearbook, 1948”—the statistics for the same 
topie may range anywhere from 1929 to 1948, as for 
example for illiteracy, manpower, and other items. 

Nor is the situation any better when one turns to 
educational terminology; the same word may denote 
different types of institutions in different countries— 
the worst offender is the word college, whether in 
English or in any other language. 

The situation was never quite as chaotic in the 
United States, but the data were sufficiently lacking 
in comparability to stimulate a movement to secure 
a system of uniform accounting and reporting. The 
same kind of movement should be promoted by 
UNESCO. The strongest argument is not so much 
the usefulness of the results for information as the 
stimulus that may result when comparisons can be 
instituted between any two countries on a sound ob- 
jective basis. —I. L. K. 


A NEW PROGRAM OF LATIN-AMERICAN 
REGIONAL STUDIES AT BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 
DESIGNED to show the increasing importance of the 
economic, political, and cultural relations between 





Latin America and the United States, the Program 
of Latin-American Regional Studies to be instituted 
at Boston University this fall will offer possibilities 
for students who expect to engage in such profes- 
sional activities as government service, foreign trade, 
investment, applied science, teaching, and research. 
Under the direction of Maurice A. Halperin, associate 
professor of Latin-American studies in the College of 
Liberal Arts, the sequence is arranged for students 
who find it necessary or desirable for purposes of 
technical training to concentrate in a functional field, 
but at the same time desire to be advantageously 
equipped to seek professional placement in Latin 
America or in activities relating to that region. 

The core of the program will offer courses that focus 
on the contemporary structure of society in the 20 
republics of Central and South America and will 
interrelate several of the social sciences and the hu- 
manities. A provisional four-year course of speciali- 
zation in Latin-American study has been prepared 
for students anticipating professional work in these 
countries, while specialized curricula in specifie fields 
will be offered in the College of Business Adminis- 
tration, the Graduate School, and other parts of the 
university. 


THE FIRST PROFESSORSHIP IN 
“AMERICAN VALUES” AT 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

UnbeEr date of September 17 Cornell University an- 
nounced the establishment of what is believed to be 
the first professorship in “American values,” as the 
result of a gift from Mrs. John L. Senior, of Lenox 
(Mass.), and her children in memory of the late John 
L. Senior, an alumnus of the university and a leading 
industrialist who died in 1946. The gift will be sup- 
plemented by other funds to create an endowment of 
$300,000 for the university’s first “university profes- 
sorships,” as compared with endowed chairs estab- 
lished within individual colleges or other divisions of 
the university. Although the precise title of the pro- 
fessorship has not been decided, Cornelis W. de 
Kiewiet, acting president of the university, said that 
it is intended to become a “pioneering effort in re- 
search, teaching, and writing that will lead to a 
greater understanding of the heritages, traditions, and 
freedoms of American society.” He considered the 
professorship “an admirable extension of Cornell’s 
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a 


long interest in American studies.” The university 1s 
giving careful consideration to the selection of a “dis- 
tinguished figure to become the first holder of the John 


L. Senior Chair.” 


THE FIRST REGIONAL OFFICE 
OF THE NCCPS 
Tue National Citizens Committee for the Public 
Schools, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, announced 
in August that the first regional office has been opened 
in Louisville (Ky.) under the directorship of Maurice 
D. Bement, formerly executive director of the Com- 
mittee for Kentucky, an organization that enrolled 
thousands of Kentuckians in a state-wide program of 
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action for community and rural betterment. The 
Louisville center is the first of several projected re- 
gional offices. 

The Southern office will provide, in a limited way, 
the same services to citizens’ groups within the area 
that the national office of the commission offers gen- 
erally. This includes the circulation of material deal- 
ing with all phases of citizen activity for school im- 
provement and other specialized assistance. Future 
emphasis will be placed particularly upon the forma- 
tion of new citizens’ groups and the enlistment of the 
interest of community leaders throughout the South. 
The address of the regional office is 522 Jefferson 


Street, Louisville 2. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 


week ending September 25: 15. 


Appointments, Elections, 


Resianations Retirements 

Robert Flint Chandler, Jr., dean, College of Agri- 
culture, University of New Hampshire, has been 
named president to sueceed Arthur Stanton Adams, 
whose appointment was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, January 31, 1948, and whose election as 
president, American Council on Edueation, was re- 
ported in these columns, May 20. Dean Chandler 


will assume his new duties in November. 


Alden J. Carr, superintendent of schools, Hartford 
(Vt.), has been elected president, State Teachers Col- 
lege (Castleton, Vt.), to sueceed John C. Huden who 
has resigned to accept a post in the University of 
Vermont. 


The Reverend John Foster Baggett, pastor of Trinity 
Temple Methodist Church, Louisville (Ky.), has been 
appointed president, Kentucky Wesleyan College 
(Winchester), to succeed the Reverend Paul Shell 
Powell, whose resignation was reported in ScHooL 
AND Socrety, July 1. 


Dolph Camp, formerly supervisor of guidance serv- 
ices, Arkansas State Department of Education, has 
sueceeded Charlie S. Wilkins as president, Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College (Magnolia, Ark.). The 
resignation of Dr. Wilkins to accept the vice-presi- 
dency of the Lawton Oil Corporation was reported 
in ScHoo, anp Society, September 16. 


Richard E. Womack was re-elected to the presidency 
of Lambuth College (Jackson, Tenn.), September 8, 
for the twenty-seventh time. 

C. D. Byrne, for the past 18 years secretary of the 
Oregon State Board of Higher Education, has been 


appointed chancellor pro tem of the Oregon State 
System of Higher Education to sueceed Paul C. 
Packer, whose appointment was reported in ScHoo. 
AND Society, September 14, 1946, and who has asked 
to be relieved of his duties, October 13. Dr. Packer 
has accepted a post with the Institute of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs of the State Department to direct a group 
of educators in Paraguay. He left Oregon on Sep- 
tember 13. Dr. Byrne has refused for personal rea- 
sons to accept the appointment as a permanent one. 


Francis W. Grose, head of the department of 
sociology, Notre Dame College (South Euclid, Ohio), 
has been appointed to the vice-presidency of the col- 
lege. Mary Fournier, a writer of scripts for the “Dr. 
Christian” radio program, has been named to the 
newly created post, director of dramatics; Catherine 
MacDonald has been appointed to the department of 
physical education, and Charlotte Brown, to teach 
modern dancing. 


In reporting the appointment of Louis Arthur Par- 
due as vice-president, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
(Blacksburg), ScHoou anp Society, September 16, 
reference was made to the appointment of C. Clement 
French, former vice-president, as dean, School of Arts 
and Sciences, Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas (College Station). This is an error based on 
the original source of information. Dr. French is 
dean of the college; J. P. Abbott is dean of the School 
of Arts and Sciences. 

The Reverend Phillip Clarke, formerly dean of 
residence, St. Francis College (Loretto, Pa.), has suc- 
ceeded the Reverend Bonaventure Kiley as academic 
dean, the College of Steubenville (Ohio). 


Elizabeth G. Bolton has been appointed dean of 
women, Elon College (N. Car.). 


Mrs. Donald B. Myers, assistant professor of Eng- 
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ish and library service, New Haven (Conn.) State 
hers College, has been given a teaching grant 
ynder the Fulbright Act for service in Greece where 
a will assist in the reorganization of the library at 
Pierce College (Elleniko, Glyfada) and direct a train- 
ng course for student librarians. Velma D. Hayden, 
dean of women, has been granted a leave of absence 
for the academie year 1950-51 to teach in the depart- 
ment of personnel and guidance, New York University. 


Te ac 


Janice Harvey, formerly a member of the staff of 
State Teachers College (Geneseo, N. Y.), has assumed 
new duties as director of students, New Jersey College 
for Women, Rutgers University (New Brunswick). 


i 


Gertrude E. Hodgman, formerly director of the 
nurse training program, Servicio Especial de Saude 
Publiea, Rio de Janeiro, has been named director, 
Russell Sage College (Troy, 
N. Y.). Other recent appointments include: associate 


School of Nursing, 


professors, Howard L. Balsley (economics and busi- 
ness, head of the School of Business), Frank W. Lind- 
say (French, chairman of the department), and Justin 
Vy. Emerson (English); and assistant professor of 
physical education, Catherine Hasbrouck. 


Robert C. Harron, director of public information, 
Columbia University, will assume new duties about 
November 1 as head of the news and public-service 
bureau, University of Denver. 


Marion M. Van Laningham, formerly graduate as- 
sistant to Frank L. Mott, dean, School of Journalism, 
University of Missouri, has been appointed acting 
director of public relations and assistant professor of 
journalism, Texas Wesleyan College (Fort Worth) ; 
William Williams has been named assistant director. 


Recent Deaths 

Merritt Lyndon Fernald, Fisher Professor of Natu- 
ral History emeritus, Harvard University, died of a 
heart attack, September 22, at the age of seventy- 
Dr. Fernald had served the university 
as assistant (1891-1902), eurator (1935-47), and di- 
rector (1937-47), Gray Herbarium, instructor in bot- 
any (1902-05), assistant professor (1905-15), and 
Fisher Professor of Natural History (1915-47). 
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BELLINGER, ALFRED R. Religious Perspectives of 

College Teaching: In the Classics. Pp. 19. The Ed- 
ward W. Hazen Foundation, 400 Prospect Street, New 
Haven 11, Conn. 1950. 
One in a new series of essays covering the relation of re- 
ligion to various subject-matter fields. The others listed 
in this column and 10 more to follow will eventually be 
issued in book form. 
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BOULDING, KENNETH E. Religious Perspectives of 
College Teaching: In Economics. Pp. 24. The Ed- 
ward W. Hazen Foundation, New Haven 11. 1950. 

* 

De CERVANTES, MIGUEL. Don Quixote: The In- 
genious Gentleman Don Quirote de La Mancha. Pp. 
xxxii+ 936. The Modern Library, Random House, 457 
Madison Avenue, New York 22. 1950. 65 cents. 
Ozell’s revision of the translation of Peter Motteux, with 
an introduction by Henry Grattan Doyle. 

* 


DEFERRARI, ROY J. (Editor). Integration in Catho- 
lic Colleges and Universities. Pp. xiii+416. The 
Catholic University of America Press, Washington 17, 
D.C. 41950. $4.50. 

The proceedings of the workshop on Catholic college inte- 
gration, conducted at the Catholic University of America 
from June 10 to June 21, 1949. 

ca 


DEWEY, JOHN. Reconstruction in Philosophy. Pp. 
168. The New American Library of World Literature, 
Ine., 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 1950. 35 
cents. 

Readers will find that to read this book at this peculiar 
moment of confusion and frustration is an experience to 
be compared with a movement from sickness to health. 

+. 

FAIRCHILD, HOXIE N._ Religious Perspectives of 
College Teaching: In English Literature. Pp. 27. 
The Edward W. Hazen Foundation, New Haven lI. 
1950. 

e 

FELLMAN, DAVID, LANE W. LANCASTER, AND 
A. C. BRECKENRIDGE. Readings in American Na- 
tional and State Government. Pp. vili+ 347.  Rine 
hart and Company, Ine., 232 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16. 1950. $2.40. 

This book is geared to most standard textbooks in the 
American government field. 
* 


FOURMAN, MAXIMILIAN. Science Russian Course. 
Pp. vili+ 274. Chemical Publishing Company, Inc., 26 
Court Street, Brooklyn. 1950. $5.00. 

This book is intended for students without previous knowl- 
edge of the language who wish to read Russian scientific 
and technical literature. 

i) 

GREENE, THEODORE M. Religious Perspectives of 
College Teaching: In Philosophy. Pp. 45. The Ed- 
ward W. Hazen Foundation, New Haven 11. 1950. 

& 

HARBISON, E. HARRIS. Religious Perspectives of 
College Teaching: In History. Pp. 30. The Edward 
W. Hazen Foundation, New Haven 11. 1950. 


HAYES, SAM EVANS. The Truth That Frees: Part 
I. The Road to Peace. Part II. The Road to War. 
Pp. 67. Learn and Live, Publishers, 8001 Lakemont 
Drive, Seattle 5, Wash. 1950. 25 cents, quantity 
rates. 

The message in this book deals with the dollar, the nature 
of money, the nature of the money covenant, usury (in- 
terest), banking, and taxes. 


Higher Education in Minnesota. Pp. xv+419.  Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 14. 1950. 
$4.00. 

Presented here is a summary of the findings and recom- 
mendations of the Minnesota Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation. The chapters are by 23 different authors repre- 
senting the various types of colleges and agencies covered 
by the survey. 

® 


LASSMAN, GRACE HARRIS. Language for the Pre- 
school Deaf Child. Pp. xviii+ 263. Illustrated. Grune 
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‘ 
and Stratton, Inc., 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 
1950. $5.50. *% '6.4 
This book has been written to provide further assistance 
for parents, students, and teachers in the guidance of 
young deaf children. 
e 
MARTENS, ELISE H. ‘‘Curriculum Adjustments for 
the Mentally Retarded: A Guide for Elementary and 
Secondary Schools.’’ FSA, Office of Education Bul- 
letin No. 2. Pp. iv+100. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1950. 35 cents. 
a 


PRESTON, RALPH C. Teaching Social Studies in the 
Elementary School. Pp. xiv + Illustrated. Rine- 
hart and Company, Ine., New York 16. 1950. $3.00. 
This attempts to show how the content of elementary- 
school social studies can be substantial without doing vio- 
lence to the basic inclinations of childhood. The position 
taken ia’ that unless the content is substantial it is inhar- 
monious with the needs of childhood. 

@ 

Proceedings for Evaluating Research Personnel with a 
Performance Record of Critical Incidents. Pp. iv + 42. 
American Institute for Research, 413 Morewood Ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh 13. 1950. 

The 3d in a series of reports prepared under the sponsor- 
ship of the Manpower Branch, Human Resources Division, 
Office of Naval Research. 
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* 
ROUCEK, JOSEPH S. (Editcr). Moscow’s European 
Satellites. Pp. viii+ 253. The American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, 3817 Spruce Street, Phila- 
delphia 4. 1950. $2.00 for nonmembers; $1.00 for 
members. 
Volume 271 of the Annals of the AAPSS ; 
Sellin. 


editor, Thorsten 


7 
ROUCEK, JOSEPH S8., AND GEORGE B. pg HUSZAR, 
et al. Introduction to Political Science. Pp. xiv + 696. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16. 1950. $4.75. 
This book:is not merely descriptive; it goes beneath the 
surface to provide an analysis of the actual workings of 
politics. 
e 
A Shakespeare Primer. Pp. 
v+224. Illustrated. Rinehart and Company, Ince., 
New York 16. 1950. 95 cents. 
Students of Shakespeare can read his plays more intelli- 
gently if they know something of the age in which he lived 
and the conditions under which the plays were written, 
staged, and published. 


SANDERS, GERALD. 


STALLNECHT, N. P., AND R.S. BRUMBAUGH. The 
Spirit of Western Philosophy. Pp. xxi+540. Long- 
mans, Green and Company, Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 3. 1950. $4.75. 

This is an introduction to the development of Western 
thought, spanning 25 centuries from Thales to Sartre. 
« 


STALNAKER, JOHN M., AND ROSS A. DYKMAN. 
Admission Requirements of American Medical Col- 
leges: 1950 Edition. Unpaged. Association of 
American Medical Colleges, 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 1. 1950. 

* 

‘*Tests and Results: 1949-1950 Michigan High School 
Testing Program, Bureau of School Services.’’ Bul- 

letin No. 2. Pp, 24. University of Michigan, Ann 

Arbor. 1950. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


VoL. 72, No. 1867 


This bulletin considers testing an integral 
school’s program, not a separate activity. 


® 
These Rights and These Freedoms. 
lumbia University Press, New York 27. 1950. $1.59 
An account of the UN activities to promote respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
e 
THOMPSON, DUDLEY. ‘‘ Ultrasonic Coagulation of 
Phosphate Tailing.’’ Bulletin No, 75. Pp. 77, Thlus- 
trated. Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 
1950. 75 cents. 
A report of the Engineering Experiment Station. 
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